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Foreword 


he meaning of labor has always been a 

probability, a mystery, an enigma. If labor 

itself is harbored by ambiguity, to debate over 

those who are laborers and those who are not 
is perhaps a wasteful vanity. Under the banner of the 
work regime, laborers or workers are one, and under 
the university sanctuary, labor-related matters do not 
only concern lecturers. Numerous obstacles restricting 
the work of academic staff or student workers seldom 
have a place to be narrated with attentiveness. 

What must be understood, the presence of a 
national and university-level legal benchmark is not 
the beacon of hope for present-day university laborers. 
In practice, this crowd of regulations creates complex 
biases as they collide against each other. They are not 
entirely ensured to adjudicate laborers’ well-being. 

The perplexing regulations are not their only 
ceaseless threat. University laborers are often 
pressured during their work as the link between 
university authorities and students. Seeing as their 
employment status seems not to have a definite limit, 
they will soon be in a dilemmatic position. In reality, 
their high work demands received low regard. Laborers, 
with all their powerlessness, must submit to reality as if 
lifeless. Waiting for their wretched tales to be resolved. 

An effort to reach out fellow laborers must be 
made to fight for their rights and welfare. Yet, the 
vision for a union has not reached a secure position. 
Other than the hindering fragmentation, the ruptured 
regulation confuses the complaints being processed. 
Besides that, the union is not a solution for the long- 
term setback. As long as we are still subjugated by the 
tyrannic neo-liberal economy, so long will the spirit of 
university laborers’ fight resist. 


Looking at the harsh reality behind the glorified 
narratives offered by universities, this issue will 
discuss the intricate polemic that covers each 
worker. The university worker topic was selected 
through a meeting between our major departments: 
the Editorial team, the Research and Development 
team, the Production and Artistic team, and the 
Corporate Affairs team. The decision on this theme 
considered BALAIRUNG’s role as a press that brings 
alternative discourses to the public. There have been 
many journalistic articles and scholarly analyses on 
lecturers as the main actors. However, many analyses 
and reports on academic staff's difficult situation and 
student laborers’ phenomena have not been published. 

BALAIRUNG Magazine has four thematic articles: 
two Spotlight features, a Human Interest piece, and 
an Analysis report. The first Spotlight article takes 
apart university laborers’ ambiguous status due to 
the obscure regulation that covers them. The second 
Spotlight discusses the student laborers’ factual 
problems in the university sphere and the possible 
advocacy efforts attempted. The Human Interest piece 
narrates the actual impacts of the obscure regulation 
from the workers’ point of view. The Analysis report 
presents a research result on the neo-liberalization 
phenomenon that swept universities conducted 
by BALAIRUNG and an analysis of the workers’ 
vulnerability that prolongs exploitation. 

Through this issue, we seek to provoke critical 
thinking while sensitizing readers to issues around them. 
We offer a perspective: university laborers do not only 
concern lecturers but also academic staff and student 
workers as those who are estranged. [Trans: Catharina] 
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ndonesia is a vast expanse where the ebb and 
flow of the opposition thrives. The advancement 
of this supposedly rich and prosperous nation 
marches hand in hand with the resolute strides of 
the laboring masses. This symbiotic relationship has 
been vividly evident for several decades, leading up to 
the Indonesian Independence. At first glance, modern 
Indonesian politics finds its roots in this synergy, giving 
rise to the embryonic forms of Indonesian nationalism, 
Islamism, and communism as political movements.! 
Takashi Shiraishi (1997) aptly labels this era as an age 
in motion, as he does in one of his monumental essays. 


It’s worth noting that the period spanning from 
the 1910s to the 1920s has mapped out key actors in 
organizing mass movements within labor unions. Various 
groups came to prominence. One such group consisted 
of laborers in the industrial sector, ranging from sugar 
factories to railroad workshops.’ Notable figures, such 
as Semaun, The Pathfinder, and Suryopranoto, The 
Strike King, emerged from this segment. Another, often 
less recognized, group was the educators within the 
labor force. Historian John Ingleson from the University 
of South Wales vividly explains that teachers, as 
educators, were among the earliest natives (bumiputra) 
to drive the establishment of labor unions.* 


Embracing the spirit of the Dutch Ethical Policy, the 
Association of Dutch East Indies Teachers (PGHB), 
established in 1912, emerged as the largest labor union 
of its time.* In general, policies akin to the Ethical Policy 
indeed sowed the seeds of awareness within a nation 
striving to stand on its own two feet. However, despite 
their close connection, the labor movement organized 
by teachers should not be seen merely as a supplement 
to the grand narrative of the political movement leading 
to the proclamation of independence. It was a movement 
of its own, with goals that went beyond achieving 
independence. The presence of unions provided a 
platform for educators to voice their grievances in 
the context of their profession as teachers. Given this 
context, it wasn’t long before the late 1920s marked 
the rise of five major labor unions, all with the aim of 
providing support for teachers, including the PGHB.° 


Teachers were considered as effective and clever 
revolutionary agents in intervening against the iron- 
fisted regime of the Dutch colonial government. 
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Their particular strengths lay in their literacy and 
their awareness to organize anywhere. Throughout 
the 1930s, the teachers’ unions successfully etched 
their place in the history of the national movement 
through extensive campaigns aimed at pressuring the 
authorities’ arbitrary policies. In this endeavor, the 
union employed magazines, brochures, and newspapers 
as mediums of their aspirations.° Their sole aim was to 
maximize funding for public education. Consequently, 
the colonial government found itself in disarray, 
struggling to handle the onslaught of criticism. It’s no 
shock, their grassroots campaign represented a long- 
term effort that was in harmony with the contributions 
of the broader community. 


As Shiraishi aptly put it, the age is indeed in motion. 
However, this ongoing movement hasn’t necessarily 
resulted in the effectiveness of mass actions led by 
intellectuals. At the national level, the upheaval seems to 
have frozen, dispersed, and fragmented. It has become 
somewhat of a legend, a local myth used to alarm the 
public when urgent crises loom over the educational 
landscape. This situation accurately depicts the disarray 
of higher education laborers when responding to 
the thunderous influence of the neoliberal economic 
system. 


This ineptitude in responding to the challenges of the 
times is not something that simply emerged; it was a 
result of the counter-revolutionary movement (the 
1965 Tragedy) when the consolidation of power by the 
New Order regime annihilated hundreds of thousands 
of Indonesians’, including intellectuals. This massacre 
didn’t only claim lives but also the awareness and 
capacity of the people to fight for their lives. Universities 
were not spared from this humanitarian atrocity. Higher 
education laborers, ranging from lecturers, academic 
staff, to students, were fired, arrested, and disappeared 
without a trace when they got labeled as a leftist.® 


The New Order regime’s fear of leftist ideologies was 
not limited to mass killings. Every means was employed 
to erode the foundations of class consciousness and to 
erase the ideology that was perceived as dangerous. 
One of the tactics used was the obscuring of laborers’ 
consciousness through language manipulation, or 
perhaps, what Wijaya Herlambang terms cultural 
violence.° As the mastermind behind the New Order, 


Soeharto refined the term buruh (laborer) to pekerja 
or karyawan (employee or worker), along with 
renaming the Ministry of Labor to the Department of 
Manpower.” This change was not arbitrary; it was aimed 
at erasing the memory of the labor movement, class 
consciousness, and the struggles of the working class 
that had preceded. 


Nonetheless, Soeharto wasn’t opposed to laborers. 
He still needed to rely on them as the driving force of 
the economy. Because of that, he took an alternative 
route by establishing a single platform for representing 
the voices of the labor force, namely the All-Indonesia 
Workers Union (Federasi Buruh Seluruh Indonesia or 
FBSI), formed in 1973." Once again, he employed this 
cunning strategy to maintain a grip on the working 
class, ensure the stability of the state, and of course, 
preserve his authoritarian regime. He didn’t hesitate to 
suppress labor unions outside of the FBSI, often labeling 
them as illegal or banned organizations. 


32 years passed, and the New Order regime crumbled 
from its seat of power. This moment became a breath 
of fresh air for the people of Indonesia, including the 
working class. The policy of a single labor union was no 
longer implemented. The creation of Law No. 21/2000 
on Labor Unions provided labor unions in Indonesia with 
the opportunity to grow without the need to be part of 
FBSI." Nevertheless, the remnants of the authoritarian 
Soeharto regime continue to persist to this day. 


Two clear manifestations of this can be seen in 
Indonesia's legislative regulations concerning laborers. 
Take, for instance, Law No. 21/2000 on Labor Unions 
and Law No. 13/2003 concerning Manpower. Both 
laws. differentiate between laborers and _ workers, 
almost positioning them as distinct classes. Laborers 
are defined as those performing rough or physically 
demanding tasks, with the enduring image of being in 
opposition to authority and government.” Conversely, 
workers are depicted as having a seemingly higher 
status, consistently portrayed in white-collar attire, and 
engaged in intellectual work. 


Such conditions have eroded class consciousness and 
the desire to fight, affecting even university laborers, 
including lecturers, academic staff, and students. They 
became fragmented and hid behind intellectual work. 
Their working conditions may align with those of factory 
laborers, bound by the shackles of capitalism and human 
exploitation. However, how has their commitment to the 
fight been impacted? 


The brainwashing regarding the dangers of collective 
consciousness among university workers has led to the 
current conditions. At Universitas Gadjah Mada (UGM), a 
similar situation unfolds where some university laborers 
refuse or hesitate to participate in union efforts. Some 
also reject being labeled as laborers. And yet, their 
issues are the same with those whom they refuse to be 
affiliated with. After the implementation of the higher 
education institution autonomization policy in 2013, 
there have been numerous transformations within the 
national higher education landscape. These changes 
range from reduced funding to shifts in the discourse 
surrounding education, all steering the higher education 
environment toward privatization. The neoliberalization 
of higher education institutions persists, and the issues 
become increasingly evident. The scholastic aspirations 
of higher education have been reduced to economic and 
political functions. While it’s true that higher education 
practices are multidimensional, encompassing social, 


cultural, political, economic, and other aspects, it’s 
essential to remember that the true essence of the Tri 
Dharma of Higher Education (education, research, and 
service) should manifest in the utilization of education 
and research for social benefit. In this day and age, 
higher education institutions no longer serve as a 
vessel for implementing the Tri Dharma; it has now 
evolved into a competition for political and economic 
resources." 


Hence, it’s not uncommon for issues about university 
laborers within UGM to be challenging to resolve. 
By 2023, a plethora of issues have emerged, from the 
complex regulations on functional positions that 
burden lecturers to the downsizing of department head 
positions in work units due to the implementation of 
UGM’s 2022-2027 Strategic Plan, and the occurrence of 
illegal labor practices among students working for the 
university. The hiring of these students tends to operate 
outside established regulations; they frequently lack 
awareness of work procedures and payment structures, 
and some are even hired as volunteers to undertake the 
shit jobs assigned to lecturers. 


In the current chaos of higher education, it’s almost 
impossible to envision that knowledge could develop 
simultaneously with the implementation of autonomy. 
If individuals within a university don’t encounter 
stagnation due to hierarchical stratification by older 
or more authoritative figures, they'll inevitably face 
administrative issues resulting from the country’s 
poorly made policies. So, what can be done? The answer 
must go beyond economic improvements or autonomy; 
it involves the endeavor to establish a solid politieke 
toestand, a political state of affairs, that’s stable on both 
an individual and communal level. And, of course, it 
must transcend the neoliberal paradigm. 


University workers can no longer wish solely for their 
fortune themselves, nor their own work units. They 
must unite within the water tower rather than remain 
idle in the ivory tower. Hence, collective action that still 
aligns with neoliberal structures should be shunned. 


At last, happy reading and awaiting the movement! 
[Editorial][Trans: Sera] 
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A) LENERALAINTISGULA SY 
‘PEWAGCA WISI A 


Regulation’s Achilles Heel and 
Its Dismal Implementation 


The issue of labor is not over. The regulatory absence adds to the misery of campus 
workers. Is this a campus-level or national-level issue? 


rotest posters were raised. Demand 

banners were unfolded. 2016 was the year 

of mass action. Students were not the 

only masterminds. On March 3, dozens of 
Universitas Gadjah Mada (UGM) academic staff 
willingly marched to the rectorate building in the 
midday heat. In one motion, they criticized UGM 
because the performance incentive had not been paid. 
Seven years since then, UGM’s academic staff remains 
entangled in this complicated polemic. 


“From my findings, there are UGM’s outsourced 
workers who are not paid per the regional minimum 
wage (UMK) standard in Yogyakarta. This shows 
non-compliance with wage standards.” The statement 
emerged from the words of Ari Wijayanto, an alumnus 
of the Faculty of Law at Universitas Islam Indonesia 
(UII). He made the statement during an interview 
with BALAIRUNG on June 16 about his thesis on the 
problematic wages of outsourced workers at UGM. 


Recalling his memories in 2020, he found that some 
outsourced workers received wages below the region’s 
standard. For him, this is a crucial problem at UGM. 
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“Sleman’s minimum wages at that time was around 1.8 
million rupiahs, but workers only received 1.6 million 
rupiahs, including deductions for health insurance 
(BPJS) payments,” explained Wijayanto. 


He also identified problems in social security and 
workers’ rights when he met a worker in one of the 
faculties of Social-Humanity. “The worker was not 
given holiday allowances at all for three years,” said 
Wijayanto. According to the Minister of Manpower’s 
Regulation No. 6/2016 on Religious Holiday Allowance 
for Workers/Labourers in Company, holiday 
allowances must be paid no later than seven days 
before the religious holiday. 


Outsourced workers are not the only ones with 
improper wages. This problem also plagues part-time 
student workers at UGM. The reason is the lack of 
clarity in the work contracts or wage regulations. UGM 
itself has regulations regarding employment, UGM 
Rector’s Regulation No. 18/2016 on Human Resources. 


Endri Heriyanto, Head of the Legal Department, 
UGM Office of Law and Organization, cleared up the 


confusion. He emphasized that the legal status of 
workers at UGM is set in the UGM Rector’s Regulation. 
The wages are set in the UGM Rector’s Regulation No. 
2/2021 concerning the University’s Standard Fee (SBU). 
“The wage mechanism in the SBU will be clarified by a 
decree from the lecturer concerned,” Endri continued. 


However, the SBU cannot be used as a reference for 
Nabiyla Risfa Izzati, a lecturer at the Faculty of Law 
UGM. This happens because the SBU only regulates 
the maximum gross rate or maximum wage. If only 
referred to the regulation, wage differences in each 
faculty will occur. “The SBU is a maximum, not a 
minimum, so it can be a discretion to give salaries to 
student workers,” said Nabiyla. 


Back to the National-level 


The regulations regarding part-time workers in 
Indonesia are stipulated in Government Regulation No. 
36/2021 concerning Wages. It specifies that the wage 
of part-time workers should not be less than the hourly 
wage calculation formula, which is the wage in one month 
divided by 126 hours. Wages in one month itself refer 
to the local minimum wage. If referring to the Sleman 
minimum wage, the earnings of part-time workers at 
UGM cannot be less than IDR 17,139.04 per hour. 


However, because they only use the SBU as 
reference, it is often the case that part-time student 
workers at UGM do not receive wages under the 
regulatory standards. For Nabiyla, this is due to the 
absence of regulations governing part-time workers 
at UGM. In addition to wage issues, UGM does not 
regulate the regulation of working hours. “Even if it is 
considered exploitative and problematic, legally, it will 
be complicated to seek legal protection,” said Nabiyla. 


Outsourced workers at UGM also experienced 
similar problems. Nationally, outsourced workers are 
regulated in Law No. 13/2003 on Manpower. Professor 
of Labor Law at the Faculty of Law UGM Ari Hernawan 
said that the law revoked the existence of outsourced 
workers in determining work agreements. “The 
workers, it’s like they're rubbing salt in the wound. No 
one can ensure the agreement between the user (user 
company) and the vendor (provider company),” said Ari. 


In Labour Law, Article 66 Section 2, the outsourcing 
company will be responsible for the protection of 
wages and welfare, working conditions, and disputes 
that arise. In response to this, Ari argues that 
protection should not only be implemented by the 
provider company. The user company, however, must 
also take part. “Our labor problem is employment 
security, not just job security,” Ari said. 


The Tangled Thread of Regulation 


Ari stated, “The current problem of labor law is 
the lack of clarity, incompleteness, and disharmony 
between one regulation and another.” Such disharmony 
is caused by the presence of various regulations 
governing the same issue. As a result, according to 
Ari, when a problem reaches the court, there will be 
confusion about which rule to apply. 


In the context of higher education, Nabiyla explained 
that there are overlapping regulations governing 
workers, especially at autonomous universities (PTN- 
BH). According to her, the rules used in determining 
the employment relationship at PTN-BH are unclear. 


Spotlight 2 


“Labor problems that occur in higher education must 
be resolved at the national-level, not at the campus- 
level,” said Nabiyla. 


Entanglement over the employment relationship 
status is plaguing university workers. There are unclear 
rules used in determining the working relationship of 
workers in higher education. For example, the working 
relationship of outsourced workers in higher education 
is considered only to the provider company. 


However, for Herdiansyah Hamzah, a University 
Worker's Union Preparatory Committee member, 
anyone who works at the college should be considered 
a college worker, including student workers and 
interns. He also mentioned that campuses should 
ensure workers’ contracts protect and fulfill their 
rights. “It seems as if the important thing for the 
campus is that the work has been done; they never 
want to know the fate of their workers,” he said. 


The absence of protection certainly takes its toll. 
Such is the case with recruiting students to teach 
through the assistance mechanism. This practice exists 
without a work agreement or decree. Unfortunately, 
according to Nabiyla, the practice of this mechanism 
has no legal basis. “In the end, the impact of the 
regulation’s absence is the lack of workers’ rights 
protection ,” concluded Nabiyla. 


This is heightened by the fact that students are not 
allowed to teach their colleagues in the classroom. 
This fact was mentioned by Endri. He said, “In 
the Ministry of Research, Technology, and Higher 
Education’s regulation, (students) who become 
tutors must use SK, and the learning is not included 
in their credit semester.” 


Endri was also surprised to hear the findings related 
to assistance activities carried out by lecturers to 
students. “If you don’t have the decree, then you 
can conclude that it is illegal,” he said. Endri also 
mentioned that lecturers who recruit students to teach 
in class, even though the students have not graduated, 
should be sanctioned by their respective departments 
to be temporarily removed from their duties. 


In the context of wage eligibility, Wijayanto 
revealed that the wages given to workers cannot be 
considered decent. This is because the current wage 
calculation indicator is not based on the calculation 
of the Decent Living Standards (KHL) survey. “After 
Government Regulation No. 78/2015, the indicators 
for determining the amount of wages are only based 
on the inflation rate and the value of Gross Domestic 
Product,” explained Wijayanto. 


He also regrets the welfare and power relations 
problems experienced by workers when fighting for 
their rights. When talking to outsourced workers 
at UGM, Wijayanto found that the workers were 
not involved in the process of making employment 
contracts. “They are not involved at all! All they know is 
that they get a salary from the company,” he said. 


Ari believes that this problem is fueled by the fact 
that demand is greater than supply in Indonesia. As a 
result, workers who require work and do not have a 
strong bargaining position will work as they are. “In the 
end, someone will take a job as it is with the conditions 
as they are,” Ari concluded. [Dias, Fachriza, and Yasmin] 
[Trans: Adiel] 
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Student Workers Cries at The 
‘World Class’ University 


The grievances of student workers remain confined to their thoughts. Fighting back is 
useless because legal protection cannot be urged. Can the union discourse serve as an 
asset for their mobilization? 


t has been almost a year since Samin (pseudonym), 
a graduate student at the Faculty of Cultural 
Science (FIB) Universitas Gadjah Mada (UGM), set 
aside class hours to work as a teaching assistant. 
Through an agreement with the relevant lecturer, 
he is tasked to manage the research methods class 
four hours per day, five days a week. This would 
be easy for Samin if his job only involved managing 
classes. As the days went by, Samin began to feel an 
unreasonable workload outside his working hours. 
Samin could not avoid it. Refusing was impossible. 


The end of the week is the most tiring moment 
for Samin. Instead of taking a rest, he often has to 
accompany the students on their fieldwork. He needs 
to set aside six hours every Saturday and Sunday, not 
to mention if the students want to spend the night at 
the research site. Staying overnight means having to 
increase other expenses. His personal pockets are often 
targeted when such situations occur. “Indeed, you need 
funds to become a teaching assistant,” he said faintly. 


The unreasonable workload made Samin come to a 
realization. For him, the teaching assistant position can 
only be undertaken by those who have the privilege 
of time and deep pockets. Wages are only wishful 
thinking. In the context of being a teaching assistant, 
he stated, “Let alone getting paid, it’s more like 
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volunteering.” Samin felt helpless due to the absence of 
clear rules. Lecturers’ orders must be carried out even 
if they are outside their main duties and functions. 


It’s a different story with his job as an editor of his 
department’s journal. Undoubtedly, Samin does work 
based on the Departmental Decree that narrates 
the duration of his work for one semester. However, 
regarding the wage system, it was not written in the 
contract. The wage mechanism that Samin received 
was only based on negotiations with the department. 
As a result, he remained helpless about the wage 
he received. “The amount is not large, not even the 
regional minimum wage,” he stated. 


Martha (pseudonym), a student of the Faculty of 
Pharmacy UGM, knew very well what conditions 
Samin experienced. She also sacrifices many hours 
of her time to assist students in their practicum. It 
does not end there. She must also proofread tons of 
student practicum reports outside of her working 
hours. However, she never gets paid. “It should be per 
semester. So, after the practicum is finished, the wages 
should be ready to be transferred. But in reality, it’s 
often delayed,” Martha complained. 


The long process of wage disbursement made Martha 
unable to reap the fruits of her labor. The wages that 


should be received every semester got delayed for a 
long time. Martha can only be patient in facing this 
situation. “I finished being an assistant at the end of 
June. The wages were only transferred in December, so 
that’s about six months,” she explained. 


The working mechanism is the mechanism of 
obscurity, and it also haunts Murti (pseudonym). 
Currently, she works as a tutor in one of the 
departments of FIB UGM. She is in charge of teaching 
students foreign language skills. 


In a week, Murti spends around four hours or about 
two meeting sessions outside of lecture hours. In one 
semester, she is required to reach the agreed-upon 
target time of ten meetings. “As I remember, there was 
no official decree or letter, I was just asked via text 
message by the course lecturer,” she said when asked 
about the work contract. 


Murti’s wage mechanism is based on the number of 
meetings. According to her, the wage disbursement 
process can take up to two months. She evaluates 
that the wage she earned is not proportional to the 
workload performed. “They are just mere students, 
so the university is taking advantage of them by 
giving them work exceeding their capacity without 
appropriate compensation,” she explained. 


Regarding that issue, BALAIRUNG tried to contact 
FIB and the Faculty of Pharmacy to inquire further 
about this issue. However, until this article was 
published, FIB has not responded. 


Student Worker Legality 


The vulnerability of student workers is characterized 
by the vagueness of regulations that govern them. 
UGM Rector’s Regulation (PR) No. 18/2016 on Human 
Resource Management only regulates civil servants, 
government employees with decree, and employees. 
“UGM only has three types of employment, namely civil 
servants, permanent employees, and non-permanent 
employees,” emphasized the Head of UGM Law and 
Organization, Endri Haryanto. 


Endri continued that besides the Director of Human 
Resources (HR) and the Personnel Supervisory Officer, 
who are authorized to hire workers, other mechanisms 
are also often used, namely appointments using the 
Dean’s Decree or the Head of the Study Center’s 
Decree. Hiring labor outside of these mechanisms is 
considered illegal, especially if there is no clear decree. 
If we are not allowed to use the Departement Decree 
(to hire students), then that also applies to the Study 
Program Decree,” he continued. 


Regarding the legality of student workers, Dwi 
Rusmiyati, Procurement Planning Section of the UGM 
HR Directorate, spoke up. According to her, part-time 
students are considered legal as long as the work unit 
reports to the Directorate of Human Resources. “In this 
case, the faculty that needs part-time student workers 
must write a letter to the Directorate of Human 
Resources for permission to recruit students,” she 
shared. However, in practice, faculties often ignore this 
permit mechanism. This makes student workers illegal. 


However, this was denied by Purwanto, Head of 
UGM Pharmacy Study Programs. He assessed that even 
without decrees, the work of students as practicum 
assistants was considered legal. “We do not have 
regulations such as the dean’s decree, but the works 
of these students are legal. It has been agreed upon 
by the higher-ups that the laboratory can recruit 
practicum assistants,” he said. Purwanto added that 
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from the beginning, the assistant recruitment system 
was only a mutual agreement between students, the 
department, and lecturers. 


In UGM PR No. 18/2016, it is regulated that part- 
time workers are employed with the provision of 20 
working hours a week. For Supriyadi, student workers 
should not be employed full-time. “Principally, they 
should not be given tasks that have a heavy workload 
so that it does not interfere with their primary duties 
as students,” he explained. 


In reality, the practice differs. For Purwanto, 
the four-hour work period is only for supervising 
practicum in the laboratory. After that, they still have 
to examine the practicum report outside of the four 
working hours. “Sometimes, there are some students 
who have to stay in the laboratory to review the 
practicum report,” Purwanto added. 


The Union as an Instrument to Fight Back 


The discourse of college workers’ unions has begun 
to spread as a solution to the unclear regulations that 
oversee college workers. According to Herdiansyah 
Hamzah, a member of the Campus Workers 
Preparation Committee, the clarity of regulations 
and wage standards for university workers should be 
regulated and ensured to be in accordance with the 
workers’ needs. “There must be a national safety net, 
wage standards must exist, and ensure that the value 
of wages really suits the needs of our colleagues at the 
university level,” he said. 


He also revealed that the overlapping regulations 
governing higher education workers have created 
future collateral vulnerability for higher education 
workers. Seeing this setback, Herdiansyah emphasized 
that the need for a union is not only for college 
workers and lecturers. “The right to join a union is 
not exclusive to lecturers but extends to all campus 
workers,” he pointed out. 


In contrast to Herdiansyah’s statement, Muchtar 
Habibi, a lecturer at the Faculty of Social and Political 
Sciences UGM, said that students who work at 
universities see it as merely a stepping stone. “So, 
whether these students are contracted or not, they are 
doing fine. They don’t consider it as their final job,” he 
said. This circumstance, for Habibi, makes it difficult 
to build a union when it involves students whose work 
contracts are only temporary. 


However, Habibi does not deny that, ideally, 
the union should accommodate students. Yet, the 
limitations he experienced were the variety of student 
workers’ conditions, cases, and motivations. This 
will obscure the advocacy process, which requires 
collective consciousness among higher education 
workers. “We don’t know how to accommodate and 
unite student workers, lecturers, and college workers. 
Their working conditions are different, and the stakes 
are also different,” he said. 


These conditions increasingly push student 
workers into an endless pit of vulnerability. The lack 
of regulation and the lack of protection seemed to 
suffocate student workers. It is no wonder that Samin, 
Martha, and Murti do not know what to do to fight 
for their rights. They are not worthy to receive their 
rights when their working status is considered illegal 
by UGM. “Oftentimes, the option to get a decent wage 
is difficult to fight for in a system like this,” Samin 
concluded. [Hanchel, Imtiyaz, and Takhfa] 

[Trans: Ester] 
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Tales of Tears From The Go-Betweens 


Every day, academic staff struggle to lend their ears to students and teachers. 
They are made as a space for them to vent and gripe. Three academic staff members 
shared their personal experiences to remind us that they, too, are human beings. 


pair of eyes behind the glasses tracked a 

series of messages popping up on the screen. 

“What’s with UGM? Their staff's performances 

re all trash. They are slow at handling our 

complaints, their responses are always the same!” 
tweeted one of the students. The more he scrolled, 
the more tweets with the same sentiment he found. 
Though it was just a silent text, he could sense the 
outrage and frustration emanating from the students. 
With each dot that underpins their outpouring of 
discontent, his heart stings. 


Malaka (pseudonym) again avoided the urge to 
respond to the disgruntled students he encountered 
on social media. Later, he told BALAIRUNG about his 
perplexing situation when he was working part-time in 
one of UGM’s directorates. He provided a perspective 


from the side that connects students to the higher-ups. 


During his days as an administrator, Malaka was 
frequently confronted with student complaints that 
stirred sympathy within him. Most of the complaints 
came from one of the directorates’ programs where 
he used to work. Students lamented over exorbitant 
costs, prompting Malaka to try and assist them as best 
as he could. “If there are suggestions or complaints, we 
accept and will definitely relay them. But then again, it 
depends on the higher-ups,” he grumbled. 


This situation made Malaka go through an internal 
conflict; while he sympathized with the disadvantaged 
students, he lacked the power to take decisive action. 
Despite his efforts, all he could do was only offer 
repeated responses like, we will relay the message 
shortly. “If we, as administrators, could no longer 
answer, we would usually set up a meeting for them 
with the higher-ups directly,” he continued. 


Of course, not all solutions are acceptable for 
students. With the presence of social media, Malaka 
could quickly encounter complaints or negative 
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expressions from students through social media pages. 
In some cases, these negative comments might even 
include insults. Despite not being the direct target, 
Malaka, as a part-time worker, felt the impact of these 
hurtful remarks. He hesitated to use social media 
because of rallies against the directorate where he 
was working. The pressures from the protests had an 
impact on Malaka’s real life as well. “I was so stressed 
out that it impacted my thesis,” he continued. 


Not only in a dilemmatic position, Malaka also grappled 
with wage issues that followed his status as a part- 
timer. “Our workload as part-timers was much heavier 
and more impactful than the full-time academic staffs 
workload.” While full-time staff received adequate pay 
with a guarantee, Malaka and his part-time colleagues 
only received a monthly salary of fewer than one million 
rupiahs. Malaka also asserted that part-time employees 
were more qualified than full-time staff and brought 
more innovation to the table, citing social media profile 
maintenance for each division as an example. “There 
won't be any innovation if it’s only managed by the staff. 
They only added the already existing information from 
the web page,” explained Malaka. 


As a result, part-timers were required to contribute 
more of their energy. On some occasions, the 
workload required them to work overtime. “The 
directorate often tell us that what we're doing that 
this is a form of dedication [to the university, -red], a 
form of learning,” witnessed Malaka. 


Clinic Counselor Simulation 


Pressuring demands from lecturers and students 
are also faced by department staff. Meutia (not her 
real name) is a full-time assistant from one of the 
departments in the Faculty of Social and Political 
Sciences (Fisipol). She expressed her complaints 


about her life as a study program assistant. She was 
responsible for setting up Google Classroom, preparing 
assignments and tests, and moderating lectures 
between lecturers and students. 


Meutia believes she must constantly be patient 
while dealing with lecturers and students at work. For 
example, she once dealt with a lecturer who neglected 
to adjust the final test deadline. “There was a subject 
whose deadline in Google Classroom was the 17th, 
but it was written as the 15th in the file. 1 reminded 
the lecturer in advance, but he forgot,” she explained. 
As a result, students protested. Meutia was upset but 
could not immediately express her anger because she 
had to remain professional. 


Even when conveying messages, Meutia had to be 
patient in converting the lecturer’s bitter remarks into 
formal language that students could understand and 
vice versa. “Our position is in the middle, and that, I 
believe, is the most challenging role. Leaving us prone 
to criticism,” she added. 


Meutia, in her role as an administrator, must be 
ready to face student's fuss due to regulations she did 
not even create. “Mbak, What’s with this? Why is it like 
this? It’s burdensome!” The students protested to her. 
She agreed that the rules were confusing and added 
unnecessary pressure on students. Despite clearing 
up the issue, the study program responded that any 
changes to these regulations could only be made at the 
end of the semester. 


She tried to forward the message from the higher- 
ups to the students. “Just follow the regulations for 
now, okay? Please notify us if there are any further 
issues. We'll tell them later,” Meutia promised. She 
acknowledged that this response might not have been 
what the students hoped for, but she emphasized 
the importance of maintaining open communication 
between her and the students. “Sometimes we feel 
like a counselor on WhatsApp. It’s flooding with 
anger,” Meutia complained. 


The issue did not stop there; Meutia expressed 
dissatisfaction with how the lecturers have been 
treating her. For example, she had to do the work 
that they had forgotten, but the deadline was 
simply inhumane. In addition to that, she had to 
juggle multiple tasks simultaneously. “Working with 
lecturers is tough, as we are at risk of constant 
scolding,” Meutia commented. 


Moreover, she was frequently facing complaints 
regarding the behavior of particular students, 
as perceived by their lecturers. “I often receive 
complaints from lecturers like, ‘How are you managing 
the students? They can’t even send a proper e-mail.’ 
and I’m the one who gets the blame,” she expressed 
her frustration. All Meutia could do was offer friendly 
advice to students, serving as a mediator amidst the 
lecturers’ frustration. 


Meutia also struggled with the increasing demands of 
her role, which began to expand beyond academics to 
address students’ mental health, effectively making her 
a counselor. However, it confused her as there were 
no clear limitations for her to operate within, and the 
regulations were not well-defined. 


Keeping the student’s company was not always 
possible for her. “Being a study program assistant 
does not mean I can be their counselor. Despite my 
willingness to do so, I cannot fulfill that role,” she 
explained. Meutia recommends creating a separate 
institution to handle students’ mental health instead of 
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relying solely on study program assistants like her. In 
terms of honorarium, Meutia believes it is inadequate 
for the job. “The amount I receive is insufficient and 
does not appropriately compensate for the emotional 
toll that our work takes,” Meutia expressed. In addition 
to discussing wages, Meutia believes that they need 

to be given a sufficient appreciation. For example, a 
simple “thank you”. 


Disheveled Due to Demands 


Adding to the long list of complaints above, Ruhana 
(pseudonym), a part-time worker in the Faculty of 
Cultural Studies, also expressed her frustration. As a 
part-time administrator, she had more opportunities 
to communicate with the lecturers. One day, there 
was a misunderstanding between some students and 
the lecturer. When the lecturer came to her office, she 
made a remark about the student. “Does he usually 
behave like that?” asked the lecturer. 


As a student, she had a personal relationship with 
the student being discussed, but she was also a mere 
part-time worker for the lecturer. Dilemmas like 
this repeatedly occur, not knowing what the safest 
choice is. She took turns siding between lecturers and 
students. “Being neutral seems impossible; there would 
always be a one percent tendency. That’s what drains 
me mentally,” said Ruhana. 


As the exam season approaches, students requested 
that Ruhana contact the respective lecturer to adjust 
the exam schedule. This request put her in a dilemma. 
She found it challenging to accommodate these 
requests. Since there was a possibility that the lecturer 
would demand the names of the requesting students, 
Ruhana felt sorry for those who might be marked for it. 


“I knew a lot about the exam questions and results. 
But I certainly could not tell them. They might say, 
“Can't you just tell us? Come on!” Ruhana said. She is 
annoyed by these complaints from students. For her, 
just because she had access to this kind of information 
does not mean she had the responsibility to tell them. 


Ruhana finally opened up to share the worst side 
of her work environment. She complained about 
her duties that were not aligned with her work. 
“Sometimes, when I was in the middle of something, 
I was told to go and get some snacks. Like, shouldn't 
I only work in the administration domain?” she said. 
Trivial jobs like getting snacks for lecturers did not 
happen to her once or twice. This bothered her. 
Unable to keep it alone, she shared her story with a 
part-time co-worker from another study program. Her 
co-worker friend could only validate her complaints; 
instead of being part-time workers, they turn more 
into odd-workers. “The only difference is, we sat in 
an air-conditioned room with a renewed decree every 
three months,” said Ruhana. 


Lecturers kept enabling their dilemmatic position 
by giving them bonuses in the form of extra workload 
and excessively high expectations. Based on Ruhana’s 
experience, many lecturers delegated several tasks 
to part-time workers with the hope that they would 
finish in a short time. As if they’re full-time workers, 
part-time workers also receive non-academic 
responsibilities. Some lecturers may even use the 
faculty’s decree to request part-time workers to 
assist them in organizing their own boarding house. 
“Of course, I couldn't say no, so I just do it while 
complaining,” Ruhana admitted with a forced smile. 
[Ester, Fia, and Shabirah][Trans: Nadia] 
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The Myth of University 
Autonomy and Labor Exploitation 


urrently, higher education laborers are on 

the verge of chaos. Ever since UGM became 

a State-Owned Public University (PTN- 

BHMN) in the early 2000s, campus autonomy 
has been nothing more than a myth. Campuses 
are reduced to mere autonomous institutions in 
the vein of less government spending. As a result, 
campuses devote themselves to the free market and 
are conditioned by market mechanisms. Not only 
reduced in autonomy, campuses are also trapped 
in administrative-based benchmarks of success, 
namely state-oriented research. All of this has already 
become a problem, especially with the emergence of a 
centralized education policy that requires the Minister 
of Education, Culture, Research, and Technology and 
the head of state to be in the hierarchical structure of 
higher education.’ Since then, academic production 
and critical attitudes on campus have disappeared; 
even if they exist, they are certainly conditioned by the 
abhorrent rules of the state. 


This granting of autonomy, coupled with the state’s 
hands-off approach to higher education funding, has 
led to various forms of exploitation within Higher 
Education Institutions (HEIs). The result is that the 
circulation of capital has become massively amplified. 
As is the case with higher education in Indonesia today, 
the circulation of capital is increasingly dominant in 
various forms; for example, corporate link and match, 
industry-value-laden research, and the implementation 
of new public management or new managerialism. This 
phenomenon is referred to as the neoliberalization 
of HEIs. PTN-BHMN is the initial stage towards the 
complete neoliberalization of HEIs.* 


In its latest form, PTN-BHMN has evolved into 
PTN-BH or autonomous university. In the PTN-BH 
system, the PTN-BHMN model transforms HEIs into 
corporate universities.t However, more than that, 
the neoliberalization of HEIs does not only victimize 
institutions per se. Indeed, the neoliberalization of 
HEIs is also at the intersection of scientific research, 
economic profit maximization, and innovation policy, 
in which some subjects like HEI laborers work and are 
extracted for their total value.> Currently, HEI laborers 
are also hit by the evil and shortsighted capital. 
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Academic 
Laborers in 
the Plight of 
Exploitation 


“... Ceachers in educational institutions, like 
workers in meat processing plants, are a 
workforce that produces value with the aim of 
enriching the institution.” ' 


The question is, why is this exploitation of 
universities ignored? The answer is that not all of 
the workers are exploited (usually senior lecturers 


who have many projects), and not all of them want 
to speak out (usually, education staff who are ina 
very vulnerable position). This can only be elucidated 
within an analysis of the exploitation of HEI laborers. 


Higher Education Laborers in UGM 


These HEIs laborers take various forms. At least 
at UGM, there are three types, namely permanent, 
non-permanent, and contract laborers.° Then, there 
are individuals who are recruited not according to the 
applicable mechanisms and rules called illegal laborers 
(currently, at UGM, hiring must go through the 
Rector’s Decree or Dean’s Decree [SK]).’ Permanent, 
non-permanent, and work agreement laborers are 
dominated by lecturers and staff, while illegal laborers 
are usually overtopped by students. 


As of March 2023, there are 3,555 lecturers (1,790 
civil servants, 1,014 permanent, 353 work agreements) 
and 4,639 education staff (2,137 civil servants, 1,850 
permanent, 389 contract laborer, 256 non-permanent) 
at UGM.' For the record, civil servant status cannot be 
interpreted as a guarantee of welfare and security for 
higher education laborers. Lecturers, for example, have 
recently been hit by administrative burdens that make 
them vulnerable to losing their positions in a short time 
due to Permen PANRB Number 1 of 2023 concerning 
Functional Positions.® 


The education staff also faces similar issues. At UGM, 
the heads of departments in various work units are 
threatened with losing their positions due to massive 
cuts on the pretext of the UGM 2022-2027 Strategic 
Plan." The issue has so far revolved around workers 
with structural positions. 


However, outsourced laborers and student laborers 
are in fact more vulnerable. Outsourced laborers 
at UGM include security officers and janitors. Most 


of them are not paid according to the provincial 
Minimum Wage standard for Yogyakarta. 


Not to mention cases of laborer rotations, or working 
status that has not been changed to permanent laborers, 
even though they have worked for over a decade." 


Student HEI laborers often experience injustice. 
These student laborers usually work as tutors, teaching 
assistants, laboratory assistants, and research assistants. 
Unfortunately, some of them sometimes receive 
salaries that are not proportional to their workload. 
Moreover, if their employment status does not have 
a decree signed by the rector and is not recorded by 
the UGM Directorate of Student Affairs, it is clear that 
the students are illegally employed. This can happen 
because the employers (usually senior lecturers) feel 
that this position is just a career leap for a student.” 


Working in an HEI is reduced to a mere devotional 
act. However, in fact, when referring to Law Number 
13 of 2003 concerning Manpower, there is a clear 
definition of workers /laborers, namely “...every person 
who works by receiving wages or compensation 
in other forms.” Thus, workers/laborers have a 
guarantee of protection over wages in Indonesian 
labor regulations. In this case, workers/laborers are 
those who are weak in work relations." Thus, some HEI 
workers are considered to meet this description. 


Based on the problems discussed above, this paper 
will analyze the macro forms of the phenomenon of 
neoliberalization of HEIs and the subjectivity factors 
of HEIs at the micro level at UGM. This paper will also 
analyze the vulnerability and precariousness of work 
that has led to the perpetuation of exploitation. 


Academic Labourship Discourse at UGM 


One theoretical framework that can be used to 
analyze the conditions of exploitation and labor 
relations of HEI workers is academic laborship. 

This theory explains the situation of labor in the 
academic environment by using the approach of (1) 
the history of universities and the role of capitalism 
in entering the academic space and (2) the systematic 
conditioning of capitalism in HEIs; such as work 
patterns, wages, and others." 


In the prior assumption of academic labor theory, an 
HE] in today’s conditions is undoubtedly infected by 
the symptoms of new managerialism.” In general, new 
managerialism is a new control system built on the 
fundamental interests of corporations /businesses. 

In this context, it certainly is exogenous of HEIs. 
Unfortunately, this system hinders the policy planning 
that HEIs need; because HEIs are confined between 
standardization by the government and external 
interests (capital) in extracting profits from labor. 

In addition, this system also prioritizes the principle 
of labor intensity efficiency. As such, HEIs are able 

to reduce headcount and increase the workload for 
remaining employees. 


The system of new managerialism in HEIs has 
produced institutional changes that form polarization 
and fragmentation among HEI workers.” The impact 
of this new governance also affects the orientation of 
HEIs, which are increasingly viewed as a solution to 
social and economic problems. HEIs became a place 
to produce skilled and competent laborers tailored 
to industry needs.”° Eventually, universities became 
more industrialized, while capital owners became 
more intellectualized.”! 


For Joss Winn,” Karl Marx’s concept of total critique 
of the basis of private property as a form of alienated 
labor is the heart of the theory of academic labor.” 
This understanding is important to convey in order 
to understand that academic labor is no different 
from the Marxist concept of labor. This is inherent to 
the functioning of HEI which involves diverse types 
of work, ranging from dirty work to professors. As 
a result, work must be seen as a form of collective 
work that produces a combined product, namely the 
academic product produced by HEIs. 


According to Marisol Sandoval,” Marx’s total 
critique in the context of academic labors can be 
viewed through a systematic model based on Marx’s 
concept of capital accumulation. These analytical 
tools target the components that form the circle of 
HEI capital accumulation including productive labor, 
production processes and relations, products, and 
labor regulations. In this paper, the aforementioned 
model is used as a guideline to systematically and 
comprehensively view the working conditions of 
laborers at UGM as a PTN-BH. 


Cortrol Mechanams 


Labor 


aro Unerrpcyned 


Figure 1. Capital Circulation Model in the 
Framework of Neoliberalization of HEIs”*?’** 


The flow chart above is a common model used by 
PTN-BH in Indonesia. Commodities produced by HEIs 
are no longer strongly related to the needs of society. 
This happens because HEI outputs are either funded 
by corporations or that HEIs merely fill the void of 
academic research for (legal, social, etc.) corporate 
actions /products. In line with the mode of production 
in HEIs, exploitation also surrounds the process. 


Erik Olin Wright divides exploitation into three 
principal forms. First, the inverse interdependent 
welfare principle. This principle emphasizes that 
the material wealth of the employer is obtained 
causally by exploiting and harming the exploited 
workers. The relationship between employers and 
laborers is not only different in interests but also 
antagonistic. Second, the exclusion principle. This 
principle has similarities with the first principle. 
However, the material wealth of the employer depends 
on the process of labor exclusion from productive 
resources. Third, the appropriation principle depends 
on exclusion. Exclusion results in material gain for 
the employer because the employer has the ability 
to appropriate the labor power.”® These modes 
of production and exploitation will be presented 
through an illustration of the study of HEI workers 
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at UGM. Although all of them are entangled in the 
neoliberalization of HEIs, not all of them have the same 
vulnerability and exploitation. 


Tireless Junior Lecturers 


“I didn’t get paid at all, instead I even spent my own 
money. The senior lecturers were so lazy, so I had to 
do it,” said Thukul (pseudonym), a young UGM lecturer 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities Cluster. He 
stated that he was forced to be the coordinator of a 
ceremonial event in his Faculty. Thukul stated that 
he had difficulty finding research funding. In fact, 
he admitted that he was forced to take commercial 
research from the government and corporations to 
fulfill his needs. In fact, according to him, the research 
is not relevant to his scientific development and the 
needs of society.*° 


Thukul is one of many junior lecturers who 
experienced exploitation in HEIs. Thukul’s current 
status is still as an education staff, he has not been 
promoted to the functional position of lecturer 
and thus he faces limited rights and increased 
responsibilities. According to Thukul, the research he 
did was solely done to meet administrative obligations. 
He stated that the burden of Tridharma of Higher 
Education would increase his chances of being 
appointed as an expert assistant (the first stage of the 
lecturer's functional position).*! 


In the context of exploitation, the cases involving 
lecturers generally revolve around Wright’s first 
principle. So far, the direct manifestation of academic 
work in HEIs is the Tridharma of Higher Education. In 
this system, lecturers are expected to deliver learning 
materials to students effectively and guide students 
academically.** Moreover, lecturers are also expected 
to conduct research and community service, which 
requires them to develop knowledge and apply that 
knowledge to society. Meanwhile, the salaries received 
by lecturers are still low and far from decent.* 


Young lecturers are always directly confronted 
with the HEls Tripartite (government, corporation, 
and university) as the main employer and senior 


lecturers as the employer who appropriates young 
lecturers (commonly called epistemic exploitation). 
This phenomenon perpetuates the hierarchy of 
seniority among lecturers.** 


Similar to lecturers in general, Thukul certainly 
operates under the first principle. However, it is 
undeniable that the exploitation experienced by young 
lecturers like Thukul can also be categorized as the 
third principle, the appropriation principle. 


Vulnerability of Academic Staff 
(From Outsourcing to Permanent Employment) 


Academic staff also cannot be separated from the 
discourse of neoliberalization of Higher Education, 
as the absence of a legal framework leaves them 
in a vulnerable and precarious position. The new 
managerialism system hits them even harder. In addition 
to new policies that are detrimental to many permanent 
academic staff, outsourced personnel have become like 
trade goods, exchangeable once deemed useless.** 
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This phenomenon is true in several faculties at UGM. 
Karyanto, a personnel of the Center for Occupational 
Health, Safety, and Environment (PK4L) at UGM, 
still works using a contract system. This system is 
constituted opaquely as to not provide protection 
for Karyanto and his colleagues. As such, they can 
be terminated at any time if their contract renewal 
requests are not approved by the relevant Faculty. 
Moreover, despite working 8-hour days, 6 days a week, 
the wages they receive are still insufficient for their 
daily subsistence. Quite often, they have to have side 
jobs to supplement their income.** In other faculties, 
similar polemics also occur, such as violations by 
outsourcing companies that employ workers with 
wages that are not in accordance with the regional 
minimum wage provisions. Iswanto, a janitor at one 
of UGM’s faculties, revealed that he was only paid 
Rp1,650,000, which is certainly below the Sleman 
minimum wage standard.*’ 


At another faculty, Muktakim, who works as a 
janitor, gets paid according to the minimum wage, 
but his Religious Holiday Allowance (THR) has 
not been disbursed since three years ago. These 
omissions are accompanied by the problem of other 
academic staff who still have not been appointed as 
permanent employees, despite 15 years of service. 
It is suspected that the university and outsourcing 
companies are reluctant to appoint them as 
permanent employees because of the extra money 
that must be spent to pay their salaries.** 


In Wright's exploitation principles, academic staff 
can be categorized within the first, second, and third 
principles. Academic staff with permanent civil servant 
status may be safer because their exploitation is only 
within the first or third principles, while outsourced 
academic staff are brushed out with exclusion or the 
second principle. Campuses may rotate or dismiss 
outsourced academic staff because their labor power 
is considered easily replaceable. In its implementation, 
it is the academic staff who experience the most 
dominant exploitation and are in a precarious status, 
rather than other HEI workers. 


Stepping Stone for Student’s Careers 


Not only lecturers and academic staff, exploitation 
is also often found among student laborers. 
Unclear work relations occur when students are 
employed without a decree from the dean or rector 
containing work and wage mechanisms. They are 
used as tutors, teaching assistants, laboratory 
assistants, and research assistants. Meanwhile, the 
amount of wages they receive is not proportional to 
the workload they have to do. 


For example, Lasmi (pseudonym) works as a 
teaching assistant. Initially, she became a teaching 
assistant on her own initiative, as it was in line with his 
academic career desires. However, she did not expect 
that her workload would include tasks outside the 
administrative matters of a student teaching assistant. 
Lasmi rarely received direction from the lecturer 
who hired her, and she often added her own teaching 
materials and lecture activities.°° In fact, students do 
not have the authority to teach in classes that are 
included in semester credit units (SKS).*° 


A similar affair was also experienced by Dono 
(pseudonym). He was assigned to be a teaching 
assistant who helped compile the course syllabus, 
prepare teaching materials, and recap grades because 
the lecturer concerned had other activities. Not only 
that, he also participated directly in the classroom to 
teach the related course. Teaching assistant as a job 
position falls short of ideal standards due to several 
shortcomings, including the lack of open recruitment 
procedures, excessive workload, absence of an official 
decree, and absence of clear agreements regarding 
both work systematic and wages from the outset.” 


Indeed, the story of Lasmi and Dono cannot paint the 
whole picture of student laborers at UGM. However, 
the reality of our academic world does produce many 
other Lasmi and Dono. They are in Wright’s third 
principle of exclusion. Students who became “campus 
laborers” turn into objects of the phenomenon of the 
extraction of surplus value in the campus environment 
through appropriation. 


Sustained Collective Action 


From the discussion above, it is found that the 
exploitation experienced by HEI workers varies 
depending on the type and status of their work. A 
university student would be considered not vulnerable 
because of his unfinished work. Then, a junior lecturer 
would not be considered vulnerable because he is still 
at the beginning of his career. In addition, the most 
underestimated figure, academic staff with a labor 
contract is considered unimportant because their work 
is easily rotated and replaced. However, one thing that 
is definitely the same is the circulation of capital that 
occurs.** 


The exploitation that occurs in the circulation of 
capital can lead to industrial relations disputes, which 
are disputes between workers and employers over 
rights and interests. In Indonesia, the settlement of 
such disputes is regulated by Law No. 2/2004 on 
Industrial Relations Dispute Resolution.“ The law 
explains that industrial relations disputes can be 
resolved using bipartite negotiations, conciliation, 
arbitration, and the courts. However, efforts through 
formal legal channels, which are individual in nature, 
are difficult to implement because universities are still 
unaware of the injustices that occur. In addition, the 
inequality of power and resources between workers 
and employers also causes negotiation efforts to fail 
and not benefit workers. 


Therefore, efforts that go beyond the formal 
legal channels are actually needed: propaganda, 
demonstrations, and work strikes to raise awareness 
of the universities and solidarity among workers. A 
demonstration of university workers occurred at UGM 
in 2016.* 300 academic staff held a demonstration 
to demand wages, which had not been given for 1.5 
years. Unfortunately, it was only an ad hoc action that 
did not continue. After the demands were met, the 
university workers again fragmented according to their 
respective work. 


The emphasis on individual excellence within 
the neoliberal framework of HEI results in a lack of 
collective resistance to address existing issues. This 
inhibits the formation of solidarity and cooperation 
among campus workers in fighting an exploitative 
system. Existing resistance efforts are typically 
individualized and limited to academic environments, 
such as conducting critical research, discussing in 
classes, or noncompliance with specified managerial 
rules.*° University labor groups frequently perceive 
themselves as separate entities with distinct objectives 
and concerns. This hinders effective collaboration, 
preventing the creation of a powerful force to improve 
workers’ well-being. 


To go beyond this, HEI workers ought to adopt a 


collective bargaining approach that emphasizes 
intergroup solidarity and collaboration. 


One widely discussed measure is the formation 
of labor unions. Unions provide a means to address 
labor issues through legal-formal channels that 
are usually individualized. Members are afforded 
protection, and unions are powerful political entities. 
The establishment of trade unions is regulated by 
Law No. 21/2000 on Trade Unions/Labor Unions.” 
Trade unions are organizations established by, for, 
and composed of workers both inside and outside 
corporate establishments. They operate with a 
commitment to freedom, openness, independence, 
democracy, and accountability, striving to defend 
and protect the rights and interests of laborers, and 
enhance their well-being and that of their families. 
The law also emphasizes protecting workers’ rights 
to organize. Article 28, for example, prohibits anyone 
from obstructing union activities by terminating 
employment, reducing wages, intimidating, or 
conducting anti-union campaigns. Furthermore, Article 
44 also emphasizes that civil servants also have the 
right and freedom to organize.** The establishment of 
a union for university laborers can be a great force to 
secure their deprived rights. 


The efforts of university labor unions have resulted 
in some pay-off, for example at the University of 
California in November 2022. At that time, around 
48,000 postdoctoral students, teaching assistants, 
and student researchers went on strike for almost 
six weeks.* As a result, the workers received a salary 
increase of up to 80%, better childcare and health 
benefits, and support for international students. 
Elsewhere, a strike at the University of Illinois Chicago 
in January 2023 resulted in pay increases, enhanced 
job protections, and improved mental health resources 
on campus. Strikes can pressure universities to listen 
to workers’ demands because their labor is needed for 
university's operations to continue. 
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Analysis 


The establishment of university labor unions is not the ultimate goal of resistance, as university labor unions 
themselves still align with the capitalist structure of the higher education industry. The challenge for them is to go 
beyond self-protection strategies that only partially challenge the impacts of neoliberalization in higher education 
institutions, and instead acknowledge other outcomes of the restructuring process, such as fragmented jobs and 


inequalities among different groups of faculty in HEIs.” 


University labor unions ought to use their professional status to improve the welfare of the public as a whole. 
Unions should no longer solely talk about wages, but also about policies for the administration of universities 
that ensure their viability as workers and human beings. With this solidarity, unions can have greater political 
bargaining power and can become important actors in resisting the neoliberalization of HEIs. 


Further studies are required to determine the best solution for the welfare of HEI workers. Should the current 
system be reformed, or must university workers fight radically and change the structural foundations? Reform or 
revolution, the destiny of HEI workers is in the hands of those who dare to act. When this question is left hanging 
in silence, exploitation will continue to creep in and higher education will remain trapped in the entanglements of 
an overarching industry. [Lenny, Nafiis, Nadia, and Sera][Trans: Jovan] 
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Lens 


For Them, 


The Night is ‘ . 
Always Young | 


Various vehicles passed by the north gate 
without worry. They all want to get to their 
destination in a hurry. Unaware of the tireless 
guards and their seemingly ceaseless nights. 


he evening atmosphere strengthens as the 

darkness creeps in slowly. Street lights flickered 

at the roadside. Vehicles passed down the road, 

cutting through the deafening silence of the 
lonely night. Head north from Lembah UGM (Universitas 
Gadjah Mada), and you will find three booths of the 
Center for Occupational Health, Safety, and Environment 
(PK4L), where the guards keep campus life safe on busy 
nights. On the east side, you would meet Eko and his 
partner, Astu, eyeing the vehicles going back and forth 
through the portal. Small chatter between the two 
became their refreshment to unveil their monotonous 
work. Thus, it continues as the clock ticks. 


_ | 
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> 
Small talks between Eko and Astu became 
thing that enlightens their monotonous life. 


Taken on 4th of July 2023. 
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For twelve years, Eko has been serving UGM. To 
this day, he has not been appointed as a permanent 
employee. Being a contract employee instead of a 
permanent employee does mean no work stability and no 
workmanship warranty. “It’s been twelve years,” he said 
to BALAIRUNG, 4th of July 2023, “But I've still received 
no Calls (regarding permanent employee appointment.” 
While working his way up as a mere contract employee, 
Eko chose farming as a source of additional income to 
fulfill his family’s needs. The farm, which was neglected 
due to the high price of animal feed, was inherited from 
his in-law parents. According to him, almost all PK4L 
employees and cleaning service workers have side jobs. 


The middle booth of the Gadjah Mada University 
north gate, where Yuna served for 13 years. 


Taken on 4th of July 2023. 
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Working on an inherited farm of Eko’s parents-in-law was his choice to gain additional income. 


Taken on the 6th of July 2023. 


Akin to Eko, Yuna, who worked in the middle booth of 
the UGM north gate, is not a permanent employee. She 
travels 56 kilometers every day to make a living. It was 
08.11 P.M. when BALAIRUNG met her at work. You can 
imagine how tense the atmosphere was on her way home 
to Bukit Dermo, Imogiri, when her shift ended at 10 P.M. 


Yuna’s wages were too low to support herself and 
her two children. Setting up a grocery store became 
her alternative way to gain additional income. It’s only 


Yuna's daily life at “Toko Hoki” 
(Lucky Store), her grocery store. 


Taken on 7th of July2023, 


ie | 
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been a year since the first time she set up her grocery 
store named Toko Hoki (Lucky Store). Several other 
PKA4L friends are her loyal customers, including Astu and 
Eko. “(Yuna’s store) is way cheaper than Indomaret and 
Alfamart,” said the two of them. 


Having been around the block, Yuna shifted her work 
often to survive. She used to be a factory, hotel, and 
bank security officer. It’s been 13 years of her working as 
a member of the UGM security unit. 

[Natasya] [Trans: Athallah] 
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hese days, the standard ongoing narrative 
among progressive circles concerned with 
education keeps repeating: neoliberalization 
of higher education’, commercialization of 
education’, campuses serving market interests’, 
universities producing future labor graduates’, and, 
more recently, academic laborers (lecturers and 
academic staff)°. From my experience of almost two 
decades on campus~partly as a student, partly as a 
lecturer /researcher, and partly as a bureaucrat-I 
personally do not see any significant changes in 
the system that is the object of progressive critical 
narratives criticism. How’s that working out? 


This remark is more of a self-auto criticism. Still, 
it can also be a self-critical reflection for all readers 
who also feel part of and have an interest in the higher 
education structural changes in Indonesia. The first 
part briefly reviews the critical narratives that more or 
less echoed within progressive circles; we can easily 
find them by Googling neoliberalism/capitalism in 
education or the commercialization of higher education. 
For example, I have cited some viewpoints published 
by institutions around Universitas Gadjah Mada (UGM) 
itself as the campus of BALAIRUNG, who invited 
this remark. This is not intended to demonize the 
critical voices of UGM but rather to show how these 
arguments are so rampant that almost any critical 
voices from any other campus would more or less exist 
in the same tone. In my opinion, discussion about this 
topic is important, considering that from personal 
experience, this campus has also recently given 
birth to many progressive intellectual initiatives and 
movements, including BALAIRUNG. 


In the next section, I will apply my personal critical 
and theoretical reflections to these progressive 
narratives. The catch is twofold. First, the attribution 
of the university as capitalistic and/or neoliberal 
hardly clarifies it as a mode of production. The term 
capitalist /neoliberal tends to be confused with 
commercialization, alignment to the upper social 
class, industrial orientation, and/or arbitrariness 
towards lecturers and academic staff. There is hardly 
any detailed analysis of value production, let alone 
its dialectical abstraction to the global system, not to 
mention the advancement of a working-class political 
agenda to seize the means of production. Second, 
academic labor attributes are still fixated on legal- 
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working-class perspective. 


Hizkia Yosias Polimpung, IndoProgress Journal 


editor and ex-university laborer 


formal ideas whilst never addressing the analysis of the 
material basis of production, particularly in the process 
of production. The narrative is that laborers are those 
who are bound by the three components of industrial 
relations - wages, orders, and work; because lecturers 
and educators are also bound to work based on orders 
and receive wages, then they are also considered 
laborers. The effort is devoted to either telling the 
world that, “I am a lecturer, I am also a laborer,” and/or 
persuading other colleagues that they are also laborers, 
based on the legal-formal concept. Meanwhile, within 
the student baseline, especially those who claim to be 
progressive, there are many who claim to be in favor of 
workers in other sectors (including their own lecturers 
and staff) with the argument that they are future 
laborers. The assumption is that after they graduate, 
they have to throw themselves into the industry as 
employees or workers, so the cry is more or less, “I am 
a prospective employee, I am a prospective laborer.” 
Although the narratives differ, these students also 
simply take for granted that laborers are fully-fledged, 
as stipulated in the labor law. Labor is defined from the 
State’s command, rather than an analysis of the mode 
of production's material basis. 


There is nothing wrong with this. Especially, if the 
political goal is recognition from the government, 
recognition from employers (university leaders and/ 
or prospective employers of graduates), and joining 
the euphoria of academic labor union solidarity 
that is happening overseas. However, some of these 
progressive circles, especially those committed to 
working-class politics, may feel that there is something 
missing from all of these movements. While equally 
criticizing educational capitalism, condemning the 
commercialization of higher education, and voicing the 
interests of academic workers, they may have different 
political goals. In the political horizon of the working 
class, the movement’s vision is as simple as spreading 
class political consciousness among its fellow workers. 
The emphasis here is on political consciousness and 
not merely identity consciousness. This is because 
identity consciousness only leads to recognition, while 
political consciousness, especially the antagonistic 
politics of the working class, always leads to the seizure 
of the means of production from the opponent's hands. 
Not only for welfare, but for taking over the decision- 
making power to determine welfare. Not only for 


recognition but for the acquisition of regulative power 
in determining who can be recognized. Finally, not only 
welfare and recognition but also synchronization and 
strategization into a cross-agency, cross-sector, and 
cross-state working class movement in eliminating the 
structure of exploitation based on class inequality in 
the world. 


This short remark will also briefly elaborate on the 
two points above, namely what and how the university 
is a mode of production, and then about what and 
how labor can be formed within the university mode of 
production. This choice of elaboration is based on two 
assumptions: first, that an objective class analysis must 
be derived from the reality of the mode of production, 
and second, that efforts to formulate movement 
strategies must start from the identification of subjects 
who also derive from the reality of the production 
process in the mode of production. 


University as a Means of Production 


Following the tradition of critical political economy, 
the mode of production can be understood as the 
set of relations that govern the production process. 
The production process itself consists of factors of 
production; such as labor, means of work, capital, 
material, and social relations that regulate the 
relationship between these factors of production. 
These social relations exist at the macro level of 
society (culture, rules, etc.) but also at the meso 
level of institutions (rules, management doctrines, 
standard operating procedures) or micro level between 
individuals (friendship, kinship, togetherness, etc.). With 
this limited space, I will only discuss one aspect of the 
many aspects within this mode of production, namely 
the production of commodity value. In this aspect, the 
mode of production can be understood as the relation 
that structures and directs the production process in 
producing commodities that are intended to be sold 
in the market and which will hopefully be profitable. 
For now, let us first address universities in terms of 
commodity value production. 


University, as the mode of capitalist production, 
can be defined as a set of social relations (socio-legal, 
socio-cultural, socio-technical, socio-political, etc.) that 
coordinate the production process in producing value 
for the commodities within the university. Then, what 
are the university commodities? A lot. However, again, 
the limited space here makes me narrow down the 
discussion to the most profitable ones, i.e., those that 
contribute the most to the university’s profits. Here, 
I must first state that 1am not an expert in education 
studies. Therefore, please allow me to rely on data 
and information that can be obtained immediately, 
namely from Google, and ChatGPT, to the best of my 
knowledge (and experience) with the exception of 
Brawijaya University’. The biggest dominant source of 
income for Indonesian universities came from student 
tuition fees (Education Development Donation, tuition 
fees, registration fees, and other fees)’. This dominance 
is as high as 90% of the total, especially in private 
universities. These tuition fees are paid by students 
to enter university, stay in university, and finally leave 
(graduate) from university. Even though all universities 
may claim to be world-class research universities 
blablabla’, the biggest source of income is not from 
research but rather from raiding the pockets of students 
and/or their parents /guardians. 


Since student tuition fees are the predominant 
revenue model of universities to this day, even amidst 
many business economics PhDs and professors 
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touting innovations within them, it can be argued 

that the main commodity produced by universities 

as a mode of production is the commodity that is 
bought and marketed to students. What is it then? 
Again, each campus sells different things to its target 
market of students: some might sell international 
reputation, some sell graduates of capitol’s artists / 
politicians, post-graduation connections, curricular / 
extracurricular facilities and amenities, the narration 
of religious or patriotic breath, Hollywood-like campus 
social life, and so on. A detailed analysis is certainly 
important and interesting, but again, I will only limit 

it to general things as a summary, mainly education. 

It is education as a commodity that campuses offer to 
prospective students. However, education here needs 
to be seen in its materiality, starting from student 
identification cards (KTM), alma mater jackets, learning 
facilities and supporting infrastructure, academic 
lecturers, and so on, all the way to the graduate degree. 


In the labor theory of value’s framework, this 
education commodity can be broken down into 
the following constellation of values. The use value 
offered by the education commodity for students is 
the process of intellectualization, skills training, and 
the symbolic sealing of that process into a graduate 
degree. For students, this education will later be 
exchanged for other things they will do after they 
graduate: exchanged for work positions in companies, 
exchanged for social status (in the eyes of prospective 
parents-in-law, for example), as-a-previsien te-erganize 
aelass-revelttion, to establish a start-up, and so on. 
Up to this point, it’s all very common: just an everyday 
phenomenon that becomes more complicated when 
discussed theoretically. However, this assessment 
becomes more sophisticated when the perspective is 
shifted to the university's. What value do universities 
reap by selling world-class education to students? Is it 
just tuition fees? It is not that simple. 


The process of commodity exchange between 
universities as education providers and students as 
education consumers can not simply occur. There are 
absolute prerequisites that universities must fulfill 
to sell higher education services to students legally. 
These prerequisites are none other than the legality 
of the university's establishment and its accreditation. 
Here, it is also imperative for an analysis to examine 
the socio-legal relations that govern and orient 
universities. There are many, but, as with the focus 
choice of this remark, as noted above, the attention 
will focus on the student component or matters that 
directly affect students. It should also be noted that 
these legal instruments will be analyzed in terms of 
political economy (social relations of production) 
rather than normative legal analysis. 


I will discuss examples of private universities for 
undergraduate programs’. For the establishment 
of undergraduate study programs within private 
universities, it is important to refer, most recently, 
to the Director General of Higher Education of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture of Indonesia’s 
Decree No. 62/2020 on Requirements and Procedures 
for Establishing Private Universities. University 
officials often refer to this as the establishment form. 
There are three criteria that must be met in the 
establishment form: 1.) curriculum, 2.) lecturers, and 3.) 
study program management unit. The most pertinent 
to students is the first criterion, the curriculum. In 
Criterion 1 (curriculum), prospective study programs 
must be able to provide a market analysis of the needs 
of graduates and then systematically reduce it into 
very long technocratic descriptions: vision-mission- 
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objectives-goals (VMOG), graduate profiles, graduate 
learning outcomes, curriculum structure, courses 

and their study material descriptions, course learning 
outcomes, assessment criteria, down to the techniques, 
methods, and infrastructure for implementation. In 
my experience, many universities and study program 
managers failed here: providing the market link and 
match arguments for the graduate profile and learning 
outcome design, ensuring logical continuity from the 
university VMOG down to the study program, course, 
and meeting level. 


The important point here is to see how Criterion 1 
covers the university's idea of graduating students (its 
potential customers). Without a logical, systematic, 
and market-convincing description, the university 
will not be able to organize the study program. Thus, 
how the students will perform during their studies 
and educational process must be addressed in this 
criterion. Many have criticized the issue of education 
commercialization, especially in the era of the 
Kampus Merdeka program initiated by the Minister 
of Education, Culture, Research, and Technology of 
Indonesia, Nadiem Makarim. In this era, education 
is adjusted to the Indonesian National Qualifications 
Framework (KKNI, for undergraduates is KKNI level 
6) standards which are designed according to market 
needs rather than fulfilling the wishful thinking 
of forming critical intellectuals, civilized humans, 
scientific societies, and so on. 


What is still lacking is how the labor value 
perspective sees this. Universities see student 
education materialistically, not in terms of providing 
knowledge and skills, but in terms of meeting and 
achieving the standards they promise through 
Criterion 1 (which later, in the accreditation form, must 
be periodically accounted for to maintain and improve 
accreditation). This means that the commodity value of 
student education from the university’s perspective is 
to ensure the study program’s legal asset continuity. In 
other words, the university must employ and supervise 
its laborers to work together, as part of the alma 
mater’s extended alumni to tick all the standard points 
in Criterion 1 of the Curriculum. 


In exchange for the study program’s legal assets, the 
university sells its commodities to the state in the form 
of outstanding graduates who can boast the nation 
and state. The reason is, for the state, educational 
commodities value promised by the university changes 
from time to time: it can be national pride, economic 
and development indicators, workers who support 
human capital-intensive industries, and so on. Here, 
we need to pause and consider the education’s 
commercialization narrative. Are we really dealing 
with commercialization of education? Because the 
universities’ alignment, at least in Indonesia, to the 
market is not actually based on alignment to the 
market itself but rather on blind submission to state 
accreditation standards that mandate universities to 
align themselves with the business world and industrial 
world. Again, with personal experience in seeing the 
making process of these forms in several universities, 

I conclude: I hardly found methodologically sound 
market studies and analysis or literature review/best 
practices, let alone innovative graduate unique selling 
points. On average, the form writers just parroted the 
technical guidance from the Ministry of Education and 
Culture (and broadcast information in their WhatsApp 
groups). If commercialization is like this, then it is 
certain that capitalism will not sell in the market and 
fall by itself. 
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As a result, from a socio-legal point of view of the 
establishment form, the most important client of the 
university is actually the state and not the market, as 
many education critics believe. Thus, the exchange 
value of education sold to the state is the economic 
value of the graduates molded with the curriculum in 
Criterion 1. Without the continuation of the license 
to provide education, the university will lose its main 
asset in accumulating tuition fees from students. 
Here, we can see the relational nature of value: it will 
vary depending on position and relation. From the 
relationship between students and the university, 
the value of each position will be different. From the 
relationship between the university and the state, the 
value changes again. However, despite the differences, 
the commodity form remains the same: higher 
education for students. 

In order to retain its licensing, the university must 
maintain its accreditation score, ranging from 
Excellent, Very Good, Good, and not accredited at 

all. (It is interesting how generous the government 

is towards education: all grades are at least good, 

and none are bad). Related to this, universities are 
desperate to fulfill the Study Program Performance 
Report (LKPS) according to the Instrument for 
Accreditation of Study Programs (IAPS), which, 

when I was last on campus (2022), was already in 

its 4th version. The authors of this LKPS call it an 
accreditation form. (Hearing about the ‘form’ itself 
will automatically make people who have been and 
are in contact with it furious). This form refers to 

the Regulation of the National Accreditation Board 
for Higher Education Number 5 of 2019(Per-BAN PT 
5/2019) concerning Study Program Accreditation 
Instruments." In this form, there are four dimensions, 
one of the most crucial of which is the nine criteria: 
VMOG, governance, students, human resources, 
finance and infrastructure, education, research, 
community service, and outputs /achievements of the 
Tridharma of Higher Education (education, research, 
and service). This part of the criteria itself weighs 92 
out of 100, which means make the most of it. Again, we 
will focus on the student portion of these criteria." 


The student part, Criterion 3, is actually less 
challenging and is only scored 4/100. Criterion 3 
assesses the selection process, supporting facilities 
for student activities, and so on. The most daunting is 
criterion 9 about Tridharma outcomes, with a weight of 
35/100. In this criterion, there are at least 14 indicators 
that measure the GPA of graduates, the average study 
period (with 3.5 years at best), academic and non- 
academic achievements, waiting time to get a job, 
suitability of the field to the job, and also the level of 
graduate users satisfaction. (In the minds of university 
organizers, forcing lecturers to research and write is 
already difficult; now they have to force students to 
research and write too). All of these indicators, which 
account for a third of all accreditation assessments 
in total, show how the role and brilliant performance 
of students play an important role in the university's 
efforts to maintain the legal assets of providing higher 
education from the state. 


Suppose the previous section described the 
materiality of education from the perspective of 
student-university relations (ranging from student ID 
cards, lecturers, and facilities, to degree certificates); in 
that case, the picture becomes different when viewed 
from a university-state perspective. Now, “education” 
refers to the criteria that are broken down into these 
14 indicators. For example, a good education is one 
in which more than 50% of the students graduate on 


time, whose waiting time to get a job is not more than 
18 months, which produces research outputs, services, 
and publications in various media, both mass and 
academic. 


The moral hazard of this educational technocracy 
is how the university's fixation on meeting-at all 
costs-those scores. A variety of ingenious, referring 
to the author of The Conversation,” despicable 
methods are used to win the empty accreditation 
race.* Accreditation consultants then emerged. 

The implication is that many ministry officials and 
executives are assigned as accreditation consultants. 
A class of bureaucratic managers emerged among 
highly qualified lecturers who, instead of focusing on 
contributing to their discipline, became experts in 
tinkering with scores and administration of proofs in 
reporting form. Again, there is nothing morally wrong 
with this. They have the right to play with this public 
good called education. Historically, it is the working 
class who is obliged to seize this. Ideally. 


Students as University (and Academic) Laborers 


In the accreditation scheme above, students are not 
just consumers. The relationship between students 
and universities becomes more complex than buyer 
and seller. We see here that by becoming a student- 
that is, by becoming a consumer of higher education, 
students are transformed into producers of values 
that contribute to the capitalization of accreditation 
assets for the campus. In other words, students 
become laborers, just as they become consumers of 
commodities. The value from students is more held 
captive and extracted without being paid, precisely 
when they need to pay to be the consumers of higher 
education. The unique position of student labor in 
this mode of production, called university, for me 
personally, is the most unique compared to other 
modes of production. This position cannot simply be 
equated with paying an employer broker (in a factory 
or to become a migrant worker). The difference is that 
students are not even told that they will be massively 
employed and exploited by the university under 
the excuse of developing themselves through their 
participation in education organized by the university. 
Unlike general laborers who work and get paid, 
students have to pay to work unpaid. Also different 
from reproductive laborers who produce social- 
affective relations (attention, affection, etc.) for free, 
students produce both material products (academic 
work) and immaterial products (prestige and campus 
accreditation scores) and at the same time pay to be 
employed for free without a clear working contract. 


Let’s take a little look at the indicators above 
and draw out their labor implications (read: value 
production for employers /owners of capital) for 
university students. The most straightforward: 
graduating on time. To score 4 (the highest), 
universities must be able to supervise students to 
graduate in 3.5 years at the earliest and 4.5 years at the 
latest. Beyond 4.5 years, the score drops further and 
further. This means that only by merely participating 
and carrying out the teaching and learning process-i.e. 
students who only come to study-a student has also 
carried out the value production process to form the 
accreditation legality’s formation assets in criterion 
line 9, indicator no. 56. Then, from both academic and 
non-academic achievements (no. 54 and 55), if the 
proportion of outstanding students with local, national, 
and international achievements reaches 0.1%, then 
Score 4 is pocketed by the university. This means that 
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just by a student earning a Mobile Legend gaming 
nobel, he also works to give value to the accreditation 
indicator. 


Likewise, when a student manages to publish his 
paper in the journal Nature or Theory, Culture & 
Society (both indexed by Scopus Q1) with the title 
Decaying of Academic Labor Struggle in the Context 
of Global Neoliberal University: A Radical Marxist 
Perspective, for example, then he also contributes (very 
substantially) to the capital consolidation of university 
accreditation. We can add others: participating in 
hackathons, getting their work featured, winning 
sports championships, discovering new theories, 
patenting innovative technologies, being invited to 
international conferences, and so on. With this, all 
students produce value for university accreditation. 
As a result, from the perspective of production 
process analysis, these are all stories of how students 
become university laborers: simply by being active and 
outstanding student, then they automatically carry 
out the labor process as a worker who valorizes value 
(valorisation process) for educational commodities that 
are crystallized in accreditation forms with creativity, 
activism, idealism, and all their youthful energy. 


Notes on Academic Labor 


A few additions regarding labor in the university 
environment. At this point, it becomes important, for 
example, to distinguish between university labor and 
academic labor. Equating the two means equating their 
modes of production: are they both producing the 
same (use /exchange) value? As a mode of production, 
universities produce educational commodities, 
which are inscribed in their graduates’ profile as 
commodities and recorded in the instrument matrices 
of accreditation forms. In contrast to academics as 
a mode of production, the value produced is new 
knowledge that contributes to the state-of-the-art 
literature and debate in the global community across 
campuses, even across agencies (think tanks, research 
institutes, research development companies, etc.), 
embodied in the commodity of academic works 
(publications, presentations, posters, etc.). 


Regarding knowledge production, it is true that 
universities (through their laborers, namely lecturers 
and students) also produce academic knowledge. 
However, what differentiates it from the academic 
mode of production is the motive: an academic 
produces new knowledge (generally) to increase 
his capital and personal strata among academics, 
which he then converts into capital for promotion, 
getting projects here and there for politics, and so on. 
Meanwhile, universities produce new knowledge to 
first fulfill the demands of accreditation and increase 
their prestige both nationally and internationally to 
attract funding, and so on. 


What about students? They produce knowledge, 
generally, and primarily to graduate. Their graduation 
becomes the capital to find a job and join the industrial 
world. Here, we can see how many values lead to 
different capitalization aspirations in a piece of 
educational commodity. In the language of work value 
theory, in the commodity of academic work with a 
theoretical contribution to the scientific repertoire, 
there are different use values for its subjects, be it 
lecturer laborers, student laborers, or the campus as 
the owner of the means of production. 


This value analysis is still very, very small compared 
to the reality of real value production: we still don’t 
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take into account the micro-relationships in it, such as 
lecturer-student in the classroom, lecturer-student in 
research (different, based on its designation: student 
final assignment, lecturer workload assignment, 
lecturer sabbatical project, assignment from campus, 
etc.), lecturer-administrator, and so on. Or in terms 

of socio-cultural aspects: students who approach 
lecturers for grades or letters of recommendation, 
lecturers who boast everywhere about their 
lectureship, or lecturers who exploit the inequality of 
relationships in class and/or final project guidance 

in order to romanticize or secure the loyalty of their 
students for personal interests, cliques, sects, and so 
on. And there are still many and long universes of value 
production (use, exchange, more) contained in the 
commodity of academic work and dynamics behind 
the walls of the university’s mode of production under 
the alma mater. Of course, all of this can only be seen 
in value and class analysis rather than a woke and 
humanitarian moralist good-evil analysis. 


Closure: Free Education for University Workers? 


“The whole idea of the student as a worker is founded upon 
one belief: We are not here for our pleasure: we are not here 
for our benefit. We are here because you are forcing us to train 
ourselves so we can become more productive. We are here for 
your benefit and for your interest, so you need to pay us.” 


- Silvia Federici"* 


The above analysis is based on two ideas. First, an 
objective analysis of the working-class struggle’s 
terrain must start from an analysis of the mode 
of production rather than merely legal-formal 
institutions. Secondly, efforts to strategize the political 
victory of the working class must depart from the 
production process at the material base (i.e., the 
process of work and the process of valorization /value 
creation) rather than labor regulations. For the former, 
this paper has outlined what and how universities 
become a mode of production, what the commodity is, 
and what the value constellation of the commodity is. 


Next, it has also explained the implications for 
the subjects of value producers who are laborers, 
the largest portion of which are students. However, 
the second one, regarding the strategization of the 
university labor movement, has not been discussed. 
Apart from space limitations, only those who suffer 
from strategic inertia will actually reveal the tactical 
plans of the movement in the public sphere. A special 
space and opportunity is needed for this, of course. 


Nevertheless, some general praxis implications can 
be drawn on this occasion. First, regarding how the 
working-class politics of labor university must be 


straightened out. Working-class politics is, first and 
foremost, always a struggle for value, that is, for 
the means of production of value."* 


Not a struggle for rights. Not a struggle for identity. 
Not a struggle for recognition. It is a struggle for 
values. All other struggles must be organized and 
positioned as sub-parts rather than as the ultimate 
goal. Secondly, efforts to think of a strategy for this 
value struggle must start and be designed from and 
based on the production process-whether it is from 
the work process, the valorization process, or both 
together. Legalized struggles through collective 
bargaining agreements, industrial relations, the media, 
and so on can certainly be used. However, it still has 
to result from the primary reflection of the production 
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process. This is, of course, if the worker is to follow the 
tradition of class struggle from Marx’s 101 questions in 
The Workers’ Inquiry Questionnaire to the research 
tradition of workerism (operaismo).® 


The term general strike for example, is a political 
tactic to stop the production process in order to 
impose the interests of the working class, which, 
even in its tradition, is done outside the corridors 
of laws and regulations. By realizing and getting out 
from regulations’ reduction, first of all, the identity 
of workers (merely wages, orders, work) and the 
corridorization of a constitutional labor movement, I 
think it will be an achievement in itself. Students, as 
university workers, need to find strategic and tactical 
forms to transform their productive daily lives into 
an organized movement. What form will it take? I 
personally wonder. 


Secondly, the working class movement in 
universities should start with students, as the 
majority of workers. Again, the majority is seen in 
terms of value contribution and not the number 


of people. This point is also more strategic (in 
order to win the class struggle), rather than 
ethical considerations (that lecturers and staff are 
mostly married and need more advocacy, etc.). 


This does not necessarily negate the movement of 
lecturers and staff as university workers. It’s just that, 
returning to strategic considerations, the greatest 
strength of university workers (in terms of mass and 
bargaining position) is actually greatest in students, 
and not their lecturers who, because of mortgages, 
children’s school fees, and other debts, are pledged 
to vulnerable staff on campus. The main weakness of 
university workers is only one: they have not realized 
their workers’ position and that it is precisely the 
campus-~and not other terrains of struggle-where it 
has more chance of scoring a working-class political 
victory. Progressive students, unfortunately, see 
more glory in taking to the streets, the factories, the 
countryside, and so on. Meanwhile, their historical 
duty as workers to seize the means of production 
in their own industry is abandoned. As a result, the 
campus is dominated by those who.......... (please fill in 
your own). 


Regarding the relationship between students as 
workers and their lecturers who are also workers, 
there should be more than just mentoring and learning. 
In fact, logically, it is precisely these students who have 
a historical duty to protect progressive lecturers on 
their campuses, who are in fact vulnerable university 
workers (because they are few and replaceable). 

Both students and lecturers here have homework to 
formulate programmatic and synchronized actions- 
and not necessarily simultaneously-in an effort to seize 
leadership in their respective universities. And not only 
seize, but manage the education system and administer 
the running of the university while expanding the birth 
of universities managed by other workers (students, 
lecturers, staff, etc.). 


Third, if seizing the reins of leadership is still a long 
way off, there is actually one discourse that has often 
been echoed, namely free education. This discourse, 
unfortunately, is not born from a perspective based on 
the two assumptions of this paper (mode of production 
and production process analysis). As far as I have 


observed in the public domain, the discourse on free 
education arises because of the law’s mandate or 
because of the ethical-moral imperative of equity.” 
However, the discourse that carries more weight in 
working-class politics is not free education. Not only is 
it free, but to get into higher education, students have 
to be paid! The analysis of students’ unique position as 
university laborers is none other than the main reason. 
Not ethical, not altruistic. In fact, it doesn’t even need 
a socialist understanding. It’s basic capitalist business: 
those who work must be paid. 


All of one’s actions have contributed to the 
commodity value of university education since the first 
time they got their student ID card, so the university 
must pay! As Silvia Federici said in the excerpt 
quoted above, education in today’s era of neo-liberal 
capitalism is not designed for people to live life to the 
fullest but rather to work and be productive. Parents 
and universities are notorious for sabotaging children’s 
dreams and disciplining them-and forcing them to like 
that discipline-as future workers who contribute to the 
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family, nation, state, etc., in their own patronizing 
ways. That is why education must be seen as work 
and students as laborers. 


If the university cannot afford to pay, and 
if students have realized their class position 
as workers crucial to the university's mode of 
production, then there is no other choice; students 
must exercise their pioneering duty as workers of 
the majority to take over the means of educational 
production, and turn it into a knowledge production 
house for the working people. Gigi Roggero, a 
university research workerist (operaisti),’* reminds us 
on one occasion about the workers’ movement: “[e] 
nough with the tears, with talking about the needs 
of the victims ... : the revolutionary militant searches 
for strength, not weakness.” University workers 
need to start directing their energies towards 
strategy rather than cursing and protesting. Because 
it is always worth remembering, as Marx and Engels 
warned long ago, “we have a world to win.” [HYP] 


[Trans: Parama] 
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Rebel’s Note 


©Embun/Bal 


Remarks of the Oppressed 


he hope of a more democratic future has now 
dwindled. Euphoria over press independence 
has now changed into a remorse. The 
neoliberal political economy's relentless 
barrage makes it difficult for journalism to hold its 
ground when presenting field reports unfavorable 
to profit-seeking ventures. Alas, press partiality is 
critical, embodied in making the alternative press 
identity to deter the mainstream press’ reckless 
demeanor. It is the path BALAIRUNG officially set out 
to follow starting in 2023. The emphasis on official 
bears a concrete reason, placed at the desolate niche 
of sentences in the newest BALAIRUNG constitution, 
though its womb may have existed for a long time. Let 
us move backwards in time to be acquainted with it. 
Perhaps, with a little dose of melancholy. 


The story begins with the 2022 BALAIRUNG 
Colloquy. What differentiates the colloquy from the 
previous years is the change in character section 
in the BALAIRUNG constitution. The addition of 
the siding with the oppressed (berpihak kepada 
kaum tertindas) dictum reinforced the earlier 
notion that BPPM Balairung UGM is autonomous, 
independent, and holds an intellectual spirit (BPPM 
Balairung UGM bersifat otonom, independen, dan 
bernapaskan intelektualitas).' Thus, the organization's 
clear partiality has legal roots, at least in the core 
of BALAIRUNG itself. This particular position of 
partiality has been discussed prior by Unies Ananda 
Raja in the 54th edition of BALAIRUNG Magazine.’ 
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However, there are some things to note from the 
legalization of BALAIRUNG'’s partiality. Firstly, it is 
not merely an attempt to privilege BALAIRUNG for its 
leftist predicate, much less plunging our organization’s 
activities into a practical political movement’s underling. 
It must be understood, borrowing Ana Nadhya Abrar’s 
words, as a reflection of the unfolding realities around 
students’ purview.’ In this context, supposed reality can 
be rightly directed to the oppression experienced by the 
people around the students itself. 


Secondly, the fortification of partiality is also 
intertwined with the mapping of the political 
structure that readily shields BALAIRUNG on 
the battlefield. The political structure should be 
fully grasped because it conditions BALAIRUNG’s 
attitude towards the non-BALAIRUNG. Such is the 
consequence that comes with upholding partiality. 
We need to understand who to fight for and criticize. 
One misstep and BALAIRUNG could be done for. This 
is important since social community always, without 
exception, ingrains power relations; one should be 
on the lookout for the power that silently stores 
seeds or seedlings of totalitarianism gospel. A decent 
example of this mapping’s significance can be viewed 
in BALAIRUNG’s activities in the early 1990s. 


Kurniawan states that the era marks the beginning of 
discussion regarding the BALAIRUNG editorial vision 
towards an alternative press, precisely within the 
context of creating bolder reports than the mainstream 
press.‘ The change of direction was well-manifested; 
BALAIRUNG brazenly exposed the depravity of campus 


policy and the lethargic student movement.’ It is worth 
mentioning that careful observation of the political 
structure in deciding partiality can result in a more 
compelling critique. Criticizing the campus means 
remembering to criticize the student movement when 
it is considered ineffectual. 


In short, within this article’s context of partiality, it 
is clear that one social community’s identity always 
correlates with the existence of other kinds of social 
communities. The political structure is not simply a 
relation between journalistic agency and state apparatus, 
unlike their jargon that views journalism as antagonistic 
to the authority's interests.° The political structure must 
be examined in more detail until every subject or group’s 
interests around BALAIRUNG are mapped. 


Although early evidence from the early 1990s 
displayed a positive signal, attempts to map the 
political structure, to sow the seeds for BALAIRUNG’s 
partiality for the 21st century, had not been equally 
impressive. It was only after 2008 that the seeds 
began to surface. The figure behind it was Arif Kurniar 
Rakhman, a member of the BALAIRUNG Development 
Bureau from 2008-2009 period. Despite facing the 
speculation of the bureau closure at that time, he left 
us today a stack full of unfinished tasks, longing for 
completion.’ He will be remembered as an unwritten 
groundwork, a myriad of compulsory errands that 
continuously built the railways leading up to the 
organization’s partiality as the final station. 


His research, Balairung; Kancah Sejarah dan 
Dinamika Organisasi (Balairung; Historical Arena 
and Organization Dynamics), can be considered as 
the earliest record in the enforcement efforts of 
BALAIRUNG’s partiality to defend the oppressed. 
The political structure mentioned before had been 
formulated in his research that is encapsulated with 
the term the media politics of BALAIRUNG. In Arif’s 
analysis, the media politics of BALAIRUNG is the 
organization’s political stance that translates into 
scientific, populist, and critical writings concerning 
relevant phenomena on campus and national 
levels. Arif sharpens his argument by stating the 
media politics of BALAIRUNG is situated under 
two complementary force fields: the movement and 
the political. The movement provides a clear line 
for BALAIRUNG issues to keep the defense of the 
oppressed intact. Conversely, the political side drives 
BALAIRUNG to maintain its critical attitude towards 
the campus or state’s bureaucracy.® 


The media politics of BALAIRUNG that Arif articulates 
before were not stopped in the transcendence realm 
but are grounded in practice. He complements 
the partiality constellation of BALAIRUNG with 
an interconnected network of political subjects 
that underlines the media politics of BALAIRUNG. 
Internally, he questions BALAIRUNG’s stance against 
the rectorate, student politics organization (currently 
KM UGM), student organizations (UKM), and the whole 
campus society. Externally, he also inquires about the 
organization’s stance against the state, student press, 
and Indonesian society in general.° 


Arifs contribution ends with the mapping of the 
political subjects around BALAIRUNG, and it calls for 
concrete action. The question is unanswered in the 
form of written archives, even Arif fails to do so. It 
is why Arif’s research can be called investigative and 
reflective. Arifs writing slowly faded into the unknown, 


Rebel’s Note 


no attempt had been made to resolve the inquiry until 
the current Statute resurfaced his idea. Arif’s iron will to 
ruminate BALAIRUNG’s identity in the middle of other 
kinds of social communities can also be viewed from the 
organization’s editorial orientation in 2023 onwards. 


This year, we leave home to set sail to three ports in 
Central Java. The first resulted in the advocacy over 
the widespread tourism workers exploitation by the 
private sector in Bandungan. The second projected 
the coastal Demak region government's negligence 
to mitigate tidal floods. The third also investigated 
coastal areas, but this time about the fishermen of 
Rembang, who are threatened by the presence of coal 
power plants in their area. 


Closer to our home at the Bulaksumur B21, 
Yogyakarta is also present on our radar, from the false 
arrest of klithih perpetrator in Gedong Kuning to the 
collaboration article with LPM Philosofis, LPM Arena, 
Natasmedia, BPMF Pijar, and LPM Ekspresi about the 
polemic of sand mining on the Progo River. We also 
watch, perhaps too closely, the prospect of reckless 
campus regulations in sync with the BALAIRUNG 
since Kurniawan’s era. Readers can observe such 
clear commitment from the main premise of this 59/ 
TH.XXVII/2023 edition of BALAIRUNG magazine. 


However, as a final note, one should realize that 
the partiality declaration induces greater chances of 
sudden threats like a midnight robbery. Examples are 
overflowing: Stories of police summoning BALAIRUNG’s 
members during Agni’s case investigation; terrors 
from several Yogyakarta-based publishers once 
the Scripta Manent journal was published; or the 
traitor accusation from the students’ movement 
when BALAIRUNG criticized them in the early 1990s. 
Abandoning the organization’s partiality is not the 
answer in such situations; instead, we notched up the 
gear to ensure the threats are minimized by creating 
the SOP Keamanan Reportase (Standard Procedure for 
Reporting Safety) or applying two-step verification that 
guards the Balairungpress.com website against possible 
attacks, among other things. 


That technical direction document, in which our 
partiality resides, is sure to not only be stored inside 
the storage. The existence of a technical direction 
is a guide to the organization’s performed activities, 
thus it’s not that the activity suddenly sublimates or 
mystifies itself. - Let us be clear: we do not want to 
be paralleled with the intellectual Soska (right-wing 
socialist) or maybe a cultural expert that yells out 
holopis kuntul baris (in togetherness) yet possesses a 
mentality of middle-class people. [General Manager] 
[Trans: Aldo] 
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University Laborers in Disaster 


/ Yeah, the student 
| attendance system 
is experiencing 
some issues again. 
have to input a jot 
of the data manually. 


why haven't 

you gone home 
at this 

late hour? 


We often deal 
with unreasonable 
hours and workloads. 


: condition 
\ this is what 
we do. 


is really 


\ concerning.. 


Why 
has this 
turned 

out 
this way? 


AS a result, 

we don't have 
much time to 
spend with 
our fatnilies. 


Not to mention 
the issues 
regarding 

employment 
contracts... 


our income 


isn't enough ge 
to = Oe 


ends meet 


©Kara/Bal 


[Trans: Sera] 
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Bawa Buku 


Where Books 
Break Barriers 


BOOK SHOP | LIBRARY 
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Discover a treasure trove of stories at Bawabuku. 
Be it romance, mystery, or tales of resilience - 
we have books that'll transport you to new worlds! 


JI. Taman Sari No.1/310, Patehan, Kraton, 
Kota Yogyakarta, DIY 


WwW Tokopedia: bawabukustore 
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